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On May 23, after I had sent out over a hundred wires, I received a letter from the F.O. saying that my telegrams summarizing the current of thought in the German Press were admirable and so useful that they deserved further publicity. As Lord Hardinge saw no objection, they would be communicated to the Press and put out through the Press Bureau.
Encouraged by the feeling that my work was really of use, I stuck to it till the Armistice. I sent home over 1,000 telegrams.
As time went on, and after the British prisoners of war arrived at The Hague (at the end of December, 1917) to be interned there for the duration of hostilities, our activities, other than diplomatic, increased amazingly. The Red Cross kept us hard at work. I opened seven branches of Queen Mary's Needlework Guild in different parts of Holland, in all of which the ladies of the British Colony and many of our Dutch friends worked untiringly to make hospital appliances and the necessary comforts for the repatriated sick and totally incapacitated British soldiers who passed through Holland on their way to England. I was allowed to go to the Frontier to welcome them, and boarded the long German ambulance train at Rosendaal, travelling back in it to Rotterdam. The train of twenty-seven coaches was entirely made up of cots filled with mutilated, blind, armless, legless, insane and dying soldiers. One imagined one would never find courage to travel up and down those carriages from one bed to another, greeting their poor occupants. But the atmosphere created by them, far from being sad, was positively gay. I never saw sux:h cheerfulness, such courage and resignation. The sound of an English voiceBELGIUM                           263
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